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PREFACE 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  profile  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Metropolitan  Area  to 
the  representatives  of  the  French  auto  manufacturing  firm  - 
Renault.   The  report  is  not  geared  to  a  site-specific 
approach,  rather  to  an  overview  of  recent  and  historical 
socio-economic  characteristics  which  make  the  Boston  region 
unique  and  a  good  place  to  live,  work,  and  invest. 

The  contents  of  the  report  utilize  previous  BRA  publica- 
tions as  well  as  provide  new  information.   Those  reports  to 
which  we  are  most  indebted  are: 

1)  "Boston,  A  Special  City",  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 

Public  Information  and  Research  Departments,  1976. 

2)  "Boston's  Neighborhood  Development  Profile;   Forging 

New  Strategies  for  Public  Investment  and  Development 
Program  Design",  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
Research  Department,  1977. 

3)  "Boston  and  the  Flight  to  the  Sunbelt  #2",  Boston 

Redevelopment  Authority,  Research  Department,  1977. 
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I.  The  Best  of  the  Old  and  the  New 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  rediscovering  itself  and 
celebrating  the  beginning  of  its  third  century,  Boston  has  a 
clear  advantage.   It  is  one  of  America's  distinctive  cities. 
To  live  here  today  is  to  be  part  of  its  history.   The  native 
and  the  visitor  alike  sense  the  past  and  see  it  evident  in  the 
present.   Amid  the  bustling  daily  activity  of  its  downtown, 
and  the  development  of  its  neighborhoods  and  the  suburban 
ring,  Boston  presents  a  definite  feeling  that  this  is  where 
it  all  began  and  where  a  vibrant  urban  center  will  continue 
to  flourish. 

II.  A  Center  of  Brainpower 

However,  while  many  would  think  of  our  city  and  metropolitan 
area  as  old,  Boston,  in  reality,  is,  has  been,  and  inevitably 
will  be  the  center  of  the  young.   For  two  centuries,  from  all 
over  the  nation  and  world,  young  men  and  women  have  come  into 
the  region,  drawn  by  the  oldest  collection  of  colleges,  acad- 
emies, conservatories,  and  libraries.   Harvard,  MIT,  Boston 
University,  Boston  College,  Northeastern,  Wellesley,  and 
Brandeis,  to  name  just  a  handful,  suggest  the  quality  of  the 
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BOSTON  AS  A  CENTER  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


City  of  Boston: 

Principal  Institutions  Enrollment 

(Fall  1974) 

Bortheastarn.  University  (all  schools)  43,417 

Boston  University  (Charles  River  Campus)-  22,510 

University  of  Massachusetts  (Harbor  Campus)  6,905 

Suffolk  University  (all  schools)  6,294 

Harvard  Business  School  2,919 

Simmons  College  2,695 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education  2,500 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College  2,100 

Emerson  College  1,492 

Boston.  University  Law  School  1,394 

Emmanuel  college  1,226 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  1,163 

Tufts  University  Medical  and  Dental  1,123 

Harvard  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  ;  1.-Q36 

Hew-Englana  scnoal"  of  Law  "  884 

Wheelock  College  820 

Roxbury  Community  College  600 

Boston  Architectural  Center  570 

{Catherine  Gibbs  School  560 

Franklin  Institute  525 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  500 

Boston  University  Medical  496 

Art  Institute  of  Boston  450 

Boston  University  Dental  297 

Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry  279 

Hew  England  School  of  Art  231 

Carnegie  Institute  96 

Total  103.132 


Source:   Christopher  Carlaw,  BRA  Research  Department 
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Boston  area  educational  resource.    "Of  all  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States,  Greater  Boston  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  its  employees  working  in  educational  services  at 
all  levels.   This  metropolitan  area's  institutions  of  higher 
education  generate  $1.3  billion  in  economic  activity,  with 
their  faculty  members,  staff,  and  students  spending  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  local  economy. "* 

The  continuing  and  growing  infusion  of  youth  who  come 
to  learn  and  often  stay  is  a  major  catalyst  to  the  spirit  of 
entrepreneur ship  that  remains  in  Boston.   Highly  imaginative 
and  distinguished  management  programs  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  the  Sloan  School  at  MIT  are  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  scores  of  specialized  offerings  in  advanced  manage- 
ment, many  of  whose  graduates  remain  in  the  region  and  occupy 
positions  of  influence  in  the  economic  sphere. 

III.    A  Leader  in  Medical  Science 

Another  factor  making  Boston  special  among  the  nation ' s 
cities  is  the  concentration  of  medical  resources.   With  130 
hospitals  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  35  in  the  city  alone, 


*  Robert  Wood,  President  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston. 


/" 
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Boston  continues  to  be  a  center  of  patient  care  and  medical 
research.   The  first  smallpox  innoculation  (1721),  the 
development  of  insulin,  the  iron  lung,  penicillin,  the  Pill, 
polio  prevention  and  kidney  transplants,  all  have  occurred  in 
Boston  hospitals  and  medical  research  facilities. 

IV.  A  Seat  of  Government 

Boston  is  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
de  facto  capital  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  New 
England  region.   Boston  also  is  host  to  1)  the  numerous 
federal  agencies  which  locate   their  offices  here,  2)  some 
forty  foreign  countries  which  maintain  consulates  here, 
3)  many  special  regional  authorities  and  commissions.   In 
Government  Center  alone,  there  are  over  22,000  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  government  employees  in  more  than  four  million 
square  feet  of  government  office  space. 

V.  A  Financial  Center 

Second  only  to  New  York,  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  largest 
financial  center  in  the  country.   The  City  is  the  home  of  sixty 
major  insurance  companies,  thirty  national  banks,  thirty-seven 
trust  companies,  a  hundred  and  thirty  savings  institutions, 
and  over  a  hundred  cooperative  banks.   These  money-managers 
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BOSTON  AS  A  MONEY  MANAGER; 
ASSETS  OF  $81  BILLION 


Bank  Funds 

-  Boston  Safe  Deposit 

and  Trust  Co. 

SI. 838 

-  Fiduciary  Trust  Co. 

.700 

i-   First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 

5.694 

-  Rational  Shawmut 

Bank  of  Boston 

.631 

-  New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

1.735 

-  State  Street  Bank 

and  Trust 

1.895 

Total 

$12,493 

Insurance  Companies 

$ 
11 

1 
3 

950 
000 
700 

700 

-  Employers  Commercial 

Union  Insurance  Co. 

-  John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

-  Liberty  Mutual 

Insurance  Co. 

-  Rev  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Total 

$17 

350 

Mutual  Fund  Management 

-  Colonial  Management 

Associates,  Inc. 

$  1.900 

-  Continental  Invest- 

ment Corporation 

4.000 

-  Eaton  &  Howard,  Inc. 

1.000 

-  Fidelity  Management 

and  Research  Co. 

4.500 

-  Keystone  Custodian 

Funds  inc. 

2.200 

-  Massachusetts  Financ- 

ial Services 

4.300 

-  Pioneering  Manage- 

ment Corp. 

.250 

-  Putnam  Management 

3.000 

-  State  Street  Research 

and  Management  Co. 

3.200 

-  Vance  Sanders  Co. 

.950 

-  Wellington  Management 

Co. 

3.600 

Total 

$28,900 

Investment  Advisors 

_ 

Alliance  Capital 

Management  Co. 

$  1.300 

— 

David  L.  Babson  Co. 

2.000 

- 

The  Boston  Co. 
(other  than  Boston 

Safe  Deposit) 

4.200 

— 

Cardinal  Management 

.250 

- 

Endowment  Management 

and  Research  Co. 

.900 

- 

Gardner  and  Preston 

Moss,  inc. 

.375 

— 

Loomis-Sayles  Co. 

6.000 

- 

Scudder,  Stevens  and 

Clark (Boston  only) 

3.000 

- 

Studley,  Shu pert  and 

Co.  of  Boston,  inc. 

.550 

- 

Personal  Trustees,  Law 

$4,000- 

Firms,  and  Stockbrokers 
Total 

5.000 

$22,575- 

23.575 

Source:   "Boston's  Money-Managers",  Boston  Globe,  1971. 
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handle  over  eighty  billion  dollars  of  other  people's  money,  and 
their  fees  exceed  two  hundred  million  dollars  annually.   This 
is  also  the  origin  of  the  mutual  fund  with  more  than  one-third 
of  the  nation's  mutual  fund  resources  directed  from  downtown 
Boston. 

VI .     A  Transportation  Hub 

The  ability  of  Boston  to  serve  and  be  served  by  the  state, 
nation,  and  world  is  unsurpassed  and  is  certainly  a  credit  to 
the  vast  air,  water,  and  land  transportation  network  in  place 
here.   Downtown  Boston  is  the  major  distribution  and  transporta- 
tion center  for  the  New  England  region.   It  is  a  major  national 
and  international  air  terminal,  the  regional  core  for  New 
England's  rail,  truck,  and  bus  services,  and  its  leading  port. 
One  of  only  nine  public  transportation  systems  in  major  cities 
in  the  country,  the  Boston  network  links  2.8  million  people  in 
the  metropolitan  area  to  the  downtown  via  eighty  miles  of  rapid 
transit  lines,   two  hundred  ninety-one  miles  of  commuter  rail, 
thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  bus  routes,  and  two  privately 
operated  boat  services.   Boston  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  and 
eighth  in  the  world  in  use  of  mass  transit  between  downtown 
and  surrounding  cities  and  towns  during  peak-load  hours. 
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lt is  estimated  that  in  1975  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
people  journey  from  outlying  districts  to  Boston  on  a  typical 
weekday.   Projections  for  1980  indicate  the  daily  influx  number 
will  have  increased  to  1.1  million.   Few  cities  in  the  world 
have  invested  as  heavily,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  mass 
transit  as  Boston;   and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  is  in  the  midst  of  a  $1.8  billion  program  of  expansion 
and  capital  improvements  which  will  extend  their  services  to 
cover  some  3.2  million  residents  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  Boston  is  well-equipped  to  serve  the  auto 
user.   Downtown  parking  lots  and  garages  can  accommodate  close 
to  sixty  thousand  cars.   At  least  eight  major  radial  highways 
feed  directly  into  the  downtown  from  the  suburbs,  while  two 
circumferential  roadways  -  Routes  128  and  495  -  encircle  the 
city  at  distances  of  twn  and  twenty-five  miles  out.   Of  the 
metropolitan  population,  some  2.1  million  people  live  within 
a  forty-minute  drive  of  downtown  and  within  an  hour's  drive, 
the  population  totals  3.6  million. 

Logan  International  Airport,  located  just  ten  minutes 
from  downtown,  is  the  world's  eighth  busiest  airport  serving 
over  twenty-five  thousand  passengers  a  day. 
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The  year-around  Port  of  Boston  is  strategically  located 
for  shippers  and  importers.   it  is  one  day  closer  to  Europe 
than  any  other  major  U.S.  North  Atlantic  port.   Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  piers,  container  cranes,  and  other  cargo 
facilities  are  located  only  eight  miles  from  the  open  ocean. 
The  Port  is  centrally  located  within  the  New  England  Region, 
with  most  industries  located  closer  to  Boston  than  New  York. 
It  is  ideally  located  as  a  gateway  to  and  from  Europe  for 
northeastern  and  north  central  United  States  industrial 
regions.   Finally,  the  recently  designated  "free  trade  zone" 
will  enable  importers  to  assemble  goods  in  Boston  without 
paying  import  duties  unlike, pother  major  American  ports. 


Mileage  to  Major  Cities 
Served  by  the  Port  of  Boston 


Fran 

Fran 

New  York  City 

fa 

230  mite 

464  miles 

Bangor.  Maine 

107  miles 

331  miles 

Portland.  Maine 

54  miles 

2SS  miles 

Manchester.  N.H. 

21  miles 

303  miles 

Burlington.  Vermont 

39  miles 

182  miles 

Worcester.  Mass. 

49  miles 

189  miles 

Fall  Hiver.  Mass. 

S3  miles 

151  miles 

Wffsl  field.  Mass. 

87  mile* 

142  miles 

Springfield.  Mass. 

IX  miles 

136  miles 

PUteheld,  Mass. 

129  aulas 

169  miles 

North  Adams.  Mass. 

51  miles 

175  miles 

Providence.  R.l. 

104  mil** 

116  miles 

Hartford.  Conn. 

172  miles 

146  miles 

Albany.  N.Y. 

458  mile. 

386  miles 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Port  of  Boston  Primary  and  Secondary  Markets 


S57milee  306  miles 


N.Y. 
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VII.    The  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Area 
A.  Population 

As  of  1975,  the  City  of  Boston's  population  is 
estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  to  be  636,725  while 
that  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  is  close  to  three  million. 
After  reaching  its  peak  of  population  in  1950,  Boston  lost 
100,000  in  the  1950s  and  60,000  in  the  1960s.   The  1970s, 
however,  have  exhibited  a  stabilization  of  population  and 
reversal  of  decline. 


1940 

770,816 

1950 

801,444 

1960 

698,081 

1970 

641,071 

1973 

631,820 

1975 

636,725 

CITY  OF  BOSTON  TOTAL  POPULATION 


(U.  S.  Census) 


estimated) 


In  comparison  with  other  large  cities,  Boston  is  doing  very 
well  in  terms  of  recent  population  trends.   Only  a  few  cities  from 
the  South  and  West  show  as  positive  a  percentage  change  from 
1970  to  1975. 

Boston's  stabilization  of  population  in  the  1970s  reflects 
the  emergence  of  the  neighborhoods  of  young  singles  and  young 
marrieds  who  prefer  central  downtown  locations.   Long-term 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  IN  BOSTON  1790-1975 
WITH  A  YEAR  2000  PROJECTION 


1973-7! 


~A  1970-7! 
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1790    1820    1850    1880    1910    1940    1970    2000 

Source:   U.S.  Census  and  BRA  Research 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON  POPULATION  COMPOSITION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

1960  and  1970 


1960 


r 

3-84  • 

5-79 

3-74 

5-69 

3-64 

5-59 

&-54 

5-49 

3-44 

i-39 

3-34 

5-29 

3-24 

5-19 

3-14 

i-9 
1-4 

Male 

1 

c 

1 

Fem 

c 

1 

L. 

1 

l_ 

1 

ale 

cz 

Z3 

1 

ZI 

1 

1 

f 

1 

a 

Zl 

i 

Z2 

t 

Z2 

c 

Z2 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

ZJ 

i 

1 

! 

1 

30, 

000 

20I000 

10^000 

( 

D                 loloOO 

20] 

000 

3o',000 

1970 


Male 


)-84 
-79 
3-74 
5-69 
3-64 
5-59 
3-54 
5-49 
3-44 
5-39 
3-34 
5-29 
D-24 
5-19 
-14 
5-9 
0-4 


D.000    30,000    20,000     10,000 


Female 


1 r 

10,000     20,000     30,000 


40,90 


Source:   BRA  Research/C.  Carlaw/March  9,  1977  from  U.S.  Census  of 
Population  1960  and  1970. 
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population  prospects  for  Boston  seem  bright  with  energy  constraints, 

suburban  housing  costs,  and  age  characteristics  of  the  population 

generally  favoring  central  city  locations. 

B.  Per  Capita  Income 

From  1959  to  1973,  Boston's  per  capita  income  rose  some 

44%  in  real  terms  while  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  rose  42% 

($4,080  -  $5,882  and  $4,681  -  $6,658  respectively).   A  different 

measure  of  living  standards,  after-tax  income,  produced  by  Sales 

and  Marketing  Management  in  July  1976  shows  the  following  projected 

income  growth  on  a  current  dollar  basis: 

Boston  Metro  Area  and  City  of  Boston 
After  Tax  Income 


Total  (thousands) 


Metro  Area 
1975  (actual) 
1980  (projected; 

City  of  Boston 
1975  (actual) 
1980  (projected] 


$20,835,644 
$27,907,526 


$  2,949,925 
$  4,200,204 


Average  per  Household 


$16,588 
$20,850 


$13,657 
$17,480 


C.  Market  Size  (Total  Personal  Income) 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  is  the  eighth  largest 
market  in  the  United  States,  having  grown  from  $10  billion   in 
1929  to  $23  billion  in  1973  (all  measured  in  constant  dollars 
at  1975  prices) .   The  City  of  Boston  makes  up  approximately 
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one-fifth  of  this  1973  Metropolitan  Area  market. 
D.  Production  (Earned  Income) 

Earned  income  (a  measure  of  production)  has  risen  in 
the  City  of  Boston  from  $3.4  billion  in  1929  to  $6.5  billion  in 
1973  (constant  dollars  at  1975  prices) .   With  a  smaller  population 
today  and  greater  productivity,  the  dynamic  role  of  the  City  as 
a  generator  of  goods  and  services  is  highlighted  -  earned  income 
per  capita  in  1929  was  $4,345  while  in  1973  it  is  $10,097. 
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VIII.  A  Regional  Workplace 

The  Boston  economy  is  a  strong  economy.   It  is  broad- 
based  and  modern.   Its  strong  services  base  is  a  result  of  its 
ability  to  respond  to  national  market  forces.   Net  investment 
during  the  1960 's  resulted  in  over  thirty  thousand  new  jobs  in 
the  service  sector. 

Boston's  strength  lies  in  its  pivotal  role  for  the 
economies  of  the  Metropolitan  region  and  the  State.   it  is  a  center 
for  cultural,  transportation,  government  and  many  other  services. 
The  geographical  size  of  Boston  is  small  in  relation  to  other 
central  cities  in  the  nation,  but  Boston's  employment  makes  up 
fully  one-third  of  the  entire  metropolitan  employment  total  and 
one-fifth  of  the  Massachusetts  economy.   Boston's  influence  is 
also  strengthened  by  the  regional  services  it  provides  to  New 
England. 

Boston,  like  other  major  cities,  is  an  exporting  city. 
Reflecting  its  central  role  in  New  England,  the  industrial  composi- 
tion of  Boston's  one-half  million  jobs  shows  its  strength  in  the 
broad  area  of  services.   Boston  exports  many  of  these  services  to  its 
suburban  neighbors  and  beyond  -  government,  finance/insurance/real 
estate,  and  institutional  services.   Boston  also  serves  the  rest  of 
the  nation  by  hosting  the  headquarters  of  many  national  insurance 
and  finance  companies . 
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TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
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CITY   OF    BOSTON   EMPLOYMENT 
BY  MAJOR    INDUSTRY 
1975 


onstruction 
Manufacturing 

Trans.,   comm.,    Pub.   Util.: 
Trade  [_J    . 


Fin.,    Insur.,    Real  Estate^ 

Services 
Government 


0   15,000        45,000      75,000    105,000      135,000   165,000 


Source : 


Boston  Redevelopment "Authority,  "Research  Department; 
Mass.  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  using  unpublished  data,  primarily 
the  DES  ES-202. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON 
SERVICE  SECTOR 
EMPLOYMENT   1975 
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The  heart  of  Boston's  service  sector  is  the  various 
business  and  consumer  services  which  are  exported.   Within  the 
broad  range  of  services,  Boston's  diverse  employment  specializes 
in  medical,  insurance,  business,  and  education.   Among  its  financial 
specialties,  for  example,  Boston  has  the  highest  venture  capital 
lending  per  capita  of  any  city  on  the  East  Coast. 

However,  Boston  is  not  overly  specialized  in  services. 
Its  manufacturing  sector  comprises  fully  10  percent  of  the  City's 
employment.   The  Boston  economy  is  today  poised  to  diversify  its 
manufacturing  activity.   Expansion  is  planned  for  the  transportation 
and  for  the  computer  equipment  industries.   This  diversity  supports 
a  strategy  of  maintaining  a  broad-based  economy.   By  complementing 
the  printing,  apparel  and  food  industries,  these  new  industries 
will  ensure  a  broad  range  of  job  opportunities  for  residents  of 
Boston.   This  manufacturing  diversity  is  encouraged  by  Boston 
having  wages  that  are  competitive  with  other  urban  centers.   This 
is  true  of  both  wage  levels  and  wage  increases.   At  the  same  time, 
Boston's  manufacturing  sector  pays  above  average  wages  among  the 
City's  industries  as  a  whole. 

Boston  can  further  support  vigorous  manufacturing 
activity  because  one-third  of  its  labor  force  is  distributed  in 
occupations  required  by  manufacturers.   The  availability  of  the  labor 
force  for  new  manufacturing  activity  in  Boston  is  indicated  by  the 
City's  unemployment  rate.   This  rate  is  only  slightly  above  the 
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national  average,  but  is  unacceptable  to  local  leaders.   They, 
therefore,  are  committed  to  increasing  the  job  opportunities 
in  its  manufacturing  sector- 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
BOSTON'S  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1975 
(Number  of  Workers) 


Printing  &  Publishing 
\pparel  &  Textiles 


ood  Products 
Fabricated  Metal  Prod. 


^on-Electrical  Machinery 

Electrical  Equipment 

Leather  Products 
Misc.  Manufacturing 
Chemical  Products 

Instrument  Products 
Paper  Products 
Furniture  &  Fixtures 

Primary  Metals 
Transportation  Equip. 
Rubber  &  Plastic  Prod. 
Stone,  Clay,  Glass  Prod. 
Textile  Mill  Products 
Lumber  &  Wood  Products 


2,500     5,000     7,500 


10,000    12,500 


Source:   Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  CITY  OF  BOSTON  FOR 
MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS 
1975 


Industry 
Agriculture/Mining 

Construction 
Manufacturing 


Transportation,  Commun- 
ication, Utilities 

Trade 


Finance,    Insurance, 
Real   Estate 

Services 
Government 


$0 


City -wide 
Average  Wage  for  All  In- 
dustries 


$5,000     $10,000     $15,000    $20,000 


Source:   Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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Improvement  in  the  Educational 
Attainment  of  the  City's  Labor  Force 


(%  of  the  Labor  Force) 
1960  1970 


High  School  Graduate   34.7% 
College  Graduate        9.8 


48.5% 
15.6 


1980 
53.0% 
20.8 


Occupational  Composition 
of  Boston's  Labor  Force  Skills 


(%  of  the  Labor  Force) 


1960 

Professional   and  12.4% 
technical 

Managers,    Officials,  5.7 

and  Proprietors 

Clerical  22.3 

Sales  Workers  56.9 

Craftsmen  &  Foremen-.  12.4 

Operatives  20.6 

Service  workers  14.7 

Laborers  5.0 


1970 
14.5% 

5.4 

24.2 
6.6 
11.9 
18.8 
14.8 
3.8 


1980 
16.7% 

5.2 

25.2 
6.7 
11.3 
16.3 
15.9 
2.7 


Source:      BRA  Research,    Table  MS-1 
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COMPARATIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
1970-77 


Boston 
^  Metropolitan        Boston^ 

U.S .       Massachusetts     Area (Estimated) 

970  4.9%  4.6%  3.6%  4.3% 

975  8.5  11.2  10.6  12.7 

977  (April)     6.9  6.5  6.1  7.5 


* 


# 


These  rates  are  unadjusted  for  seasonality. 

Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  City  of  Boston,  City  of  Boston 
rate  was  calculated  from  Boston  Metropolitan  unemployment 
rate  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census  Report  of 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  City  (4.3%)  to  the  Metropolitan 
Area  unemployment  rate  (3.6%). 


Source:   Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
City  of  Boston,  Office  of  Manpower  Planning, 
BRA  Research. 
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IX.  The  Recent  and  Future  Development  Prospect 

A.  Office  Construction 

The  shift  in  the  City's  economy  from  manufacturing  to 
a  broad-based  services  structure  is  manifested  clearly  in  the  un- 
precedented boom  in  new  office  building  construction  in  the  down- 
town.  Five  times  more  office  space  was  built  in  the  downtown  in 
the  fifteen  years  since  1960,  than  had  been  constructed  in  the 
previous  thirty  years  (1930-1960) .   From  1960-75  the  downtown  office 
stock  increased  by  over  80  percent,  from  18  million  square  feet 
in  I960,  to  nearly  33  million  square  feet  in  1975.   Nine  and  a 
half  million  square  feet  has  been  constructed  in  the  downtown  in 
the  past  five  years  alone.   Today,  over  half  of  the  total  office 
space  in  Boston  is  new  Class  A  space  -  built  since  1960.   In  addi- 
tion, in  contrast  to  other  large  metropolitan  areas,  suburban 
office  development  is  relatively  unimportant  in  Boston,  with  the 
downtown  retaining  the  lion's  share  (70%)  of  all  office  space. 
Comparable  figures  for  New  York,  Houston  and  Dallas  show  a  50% 
share  and  Minneapolis  and  Atlanta  with  40%.* 

B.  Hotel,  Retail,  and  Housing  Construction 

Office  construction  appears  at  present  to  have  reached 
a  temporary  zenith  and  the  combination  of  new  space  and  that  shortly 
coming  onto  the  market  will  take  some  three  years  to  absorb. 

*  From  "Boston,  A  Special  City",  P.  Menconeri,  BRA  Research 
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Construction  activity  has,  of  course,  continued  in  other  sectors 
of  the  City's  economy  and  new  attention  will  be  focused  on  hotel, 
retail,  and  housing  development. 

As  of  October  1976  there  were  over  7,000  hotel  rooms  in 
Boston  and  another  3,000  in  the  remainder  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 
3,000  rooms  by  1985  and  the  City  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
urging  expansion  of  present  convention  facilities  or  construction 
of  a  new  center.   In  1976,  Boston  was  host  to  283  conventions  with 
about  243,000  visitors  who  spent  approximately  $39  million  during 
their  stay.   Some  560  conventions  have  already  contracted  to  meet 
in  Boston  through  1982,  with  over  a  million  visitors  attending  and 
expected  to  bring  $140  million  into  the  local  economy. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location,  Boston  has  tradition- 
ally had  a  relatively  high  penetration  of  the  regional  retail  market. 
This  ability  slackened  during  the  1950' s  and  1960  '  s  with  the  shift 
in  population  to  the  suburbs  and  subsequent  development  of  suburban 
shopping  centers.   However,  recent  developments  in  the  Boston  area 
suggest  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  City's  retailing  activity: 

1)  decline  in  the  suburbanization  trend 
of  the  population; 

2)  resurgence  of  the  City's  economy; 

3)  over-saturation  of  suburban  communities 
by  large-scale  suburban  shopping  center 
development  in  the  1960 's; 

4)  energy  shortages  and  environmental  con- 
trols favoring  Boston  with  its  extensive 
mass  transit  system. 


Hotel  Capacity  in  Boston  and  the  Metro- 
politan Area  October  1976 


Boston  Hotels 

Bradford 

ChUdrens  Inn 

Colonnade 

Copley  Plaza 

Copley  Square 

Essex 

Fenway  Boylston 

Fenway  H.  J.  Commonwealth 

Hilton  Inn  -  Logan 

Holiday  Inn 

Howard  Johnson  "57" 

Lenox  Hotel 

Midtown 

Parker  House 

Ramada  -  Brighton 

Ramada  -  East  Boston 

Ritz  Carlton 

Sheraton-Boston 

Park  Plaza 

Total 


Total 
Rooms 

322 
82 
300 
450 
150 
300 
94 
178 
600 
300 
360 
225 
161 
600 
118 
200 
260 
1,400 
800 

7,100 


Greater  Boston  Hotels 

Charles  River  Motel 
Chestnut  Hill  Motor  Inn 

Newton 
Fenway  H.  J.  -  Cambridge 
Fenway  North  -  Revere 
Harvard  Motor  House 

Cambridge 
Holiday  Inn  -  Cambridge 
Holiday  Inn  -  Newton 
Holiday  Inn  -  Somervllle 
Howard  Johnson  -  Newton 
Hyatt  Regency  -  Cambridge 
Mariott  -  Newton 
Sheraton  Commander 

Cambridge 
Sonesta  -  Cambridge 
1200  Beacon  Street  Hotel 

Brookline 

Total  Greater  Boston 
Total  Boston 
Total  Rooms 


Total 
Rooms 

55 
150 

200 

100 

72 

135 
200 
190 
273 
500 
430 
178 

200 
200 


2,883 
7,100 
9,983 


Source:   "A  Growth  Strategy  for  Boston's  Hotel  and  Convention 
Industry,"  L.  Koff,  BRA  Planning  Dept. 
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In  support  of  such  renewed  interest,  several  major  retailers  in 
Boston  have  recently  invested  heavily  in  the  upgrading  of  their 
facilities  and  construction  of  new  centers.*  Some  prime  examples 
of  this  phenomenon  would  include  Filene's,  Kennedy's,  Jordan  Marsh, 
Woolworth ' s  and  the  well-publicized  endeavor  by  the  Rouse  Company 
with  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace.   Future  plans  call  for  several  new 
retail  development  sites  with  the  most  ambitious  scheme  being  the 
$150  million  Lafayette  Place  retail  complex  to  be  developed  by 
the  French -based  firm  of  SEFRIUS. 

The  housing  stock  of  the  City  of  Boston  totaled  some 
232,000  dwelling  units  in  1970.   Since  then  close  to  14,000  units 
have  been  constructed  and  the  influx  of  young,  middle-income  adults 
is  expected  to  continue  the  demand  for  housing  in  Boston,  particular- 
ly in  centrally  located  neighborhoods.   With  the  slackening  in 
office  construction,  the  new  development  of  retailing  and  city 
expenditures  to  provide  essential  amenities,  prospects  for  Boston 
as  "The  Livable  City"  seem  optimistic. 

C.  Teradyne/Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park/  and  the  Southwest 
Corridor  Project 

Boston's  strategy  for  downtown  development  and  neighbor- 
hood revitalization  shaped  in  the  1960 's,  guided  a  planning  and 
development  role  which  succeeded  in  encouraging  the  notable  private 
sector  office  building  boom  downtown  and  a  substantial  flow  of 

*  As  reported  in  the  July  3,  197  7  Boston  Globe,  the  vice-president 
of  Jordan  Marsh  supports  the  inner  city  trend  of  the  future: 
"The  basis  of  spending  $35  million  on  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  Boston  store  is  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  downtown 
area.  " 
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public  improvements  to  Boston's  neighborhoods.   But,  times  have 
changed,  forcing  a  redirection  of  development  strategy.   On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  requirement  for  more  sparing  use  of  public 
investment.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  new  opportunities  to 
broaden  the  City's  economic  base  through  industrial,  hotel,  and 
retail  development.   A  recent  study  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  identified  $5.8  billion  of  new  public  and  private 
capital  investment  planned  for  Boston  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.   The  largest  component  ($2.6  billion)  of  this  total  outlay 
will  be  in  transportation  investment.   The  prime  transportation 
project  is  the  Southwest  Corridor,  where  there  are  plans  for  new 
housing,  new  retail  and  particularly  new  industrial  development. 
In  addition,  a  major  effort,  headed  by  the  City's  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Commission,  is  underway  for  the  development 
of  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  (BMIP)'.   Proposals  for  the 
entire  Fort  Point  Channel  area,  of  which  the  BMIP  is  a  major  com- 
ponent, suggest  a  total  public/private  investment  of  between  $300 
and  $400  million.   Both  the  Southwest  Corridor  and  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  projects  will  involve  major  new  construction  of  facilities. 
The  Teradyne  experience  on  the  other  hand  has  been  a  story  of  a 
small  electronic  test  equipment  firm  which  has  recycled  an  aging 
warehouse  and  grown  with  the  revitalization  of  the  City's  economy. 
Now  employing  over  800  workers,  Teradyne  is  praised  as  a  model  for 
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the  incubation  of  young  light  manufacturing  firms  which  can  utilize 

the  great  transportation  access  of  a  central  city  location  and 

can  take  advantage  of  a  large  supply  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 

labor. 

X.  A  Final  Note 

Aside  from  the  myriad  number  of  social  and  economic 
variables  which  can  be  tracked  and  presented,  there  are  all  of  the 
qualitative  characteristics  which  often  mean  more  in  the  overall 
attractiveness  of  a  city  or  metropolitan  area  as  a  place  to  live, 
work  and  invest.   Boston  has  more  than  its  share.   We  leave  it  to 
you  to  discover  our  lobster,  clam  chowder,  and  baked  beans;  the 
Red  Sox,  the  Bruins  and  the  Celtics;  the  Boston  Pops  and  the  Water- 
front Park;  the  Freedom  Trail  and  the  great  diversity  of  Boston's 
neighborhoods . 
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